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By Srr Pare@iie Gress 


— thes Peace Conference™ine Parent 
was possible to stay in a good hotel, without 
financial ruin, only if one happened to be a dip- 
lomat, the private secretary of a diplomat, the 
typist of the private secretary of a diplomat, a 
newspaper correspondent with unlimited ex- 
penses, or a millionaire. Being at the moment 
none of those things, but only an unattached 
onlooker of the greatest drama in the world, I 
took a bed-sitting-room in the Rue de la Pompe 
at Passy, and was lucky as well as comfortable. 
It was cheap and quiet, at a time when Paris 
was expensive to fantastic heights and noisy 
with the feverish excitement of a people who, 
after years of frightful sacrifice, went a little 
mad with the joy of victory and believed—be- 
fore the time of disillusionment—that from the 
peace table at Versailles would come compensa- 
tion for their ruin. 


From Sir Philip Gtbbs’s Venetian Lovers, Copyright ro2r 
by Hutchinson, Ltd, By permission of the publishers. 
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“Germany will be made to pay!’ was the 
confession of faith in Paris, and that false 
belief in Germany’s capacity to pay the entire 
costs of war—apart from the raising of the 
innumerable dead—was bolstered up by the 
government and the press. So Paris, gave it- 
self up to dancing and singing in the streets; to 
a pagan riot of love and ecstasy, except where 
in quiet rooms women wept a little because the 
end of war and great victory would not bring 
back their men. 

In one of the rooms where I stayed there 
was a woman who wept a little, and I guessed 
it was for the same reason. She was the 
mother of a small boy aged seven or eight, by 
the look of him, with whom I had made friends 
as he played about on the staircase. He wasa 
beautiful boy, rather English in colour and fea- 
tures to be the son of a French mother. He 
had a mop of flaxen hair cut straight round the 
neck in the bobbed style of grown-up girls, and 
blue eyes. He seemed to me a lonely young- 
ster, playing so much by himself on the stair- 
case, with toy engines and the little lead sol- 
diers beloved of all French children; but he 
was not unhappy, and answered brightly and 
merrily when I spoke to him. 

“Fine soldiers!’ I said when we first met. 
‘Are they all Frenchmen?” 

“Nearly all,” he answered in quick, childish 
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French. ‘‘Here is Papa Joffre and Foch and 
Petain and Guynemer the ace. But I have 
some English too. Six of them. They cost 
six sous apiece, and I cannot buy more because 
my Maman is too poor.” 

‘How about the enemy ?” 

He called them “sacrés Boches,” and told me 
that they were not sold in the shops. He had 
to imagine them, and he killed hundreds of 
them every day. 

“During the war maman always asked me 
how many Boches I had killed, and when I said, 
‘One hundred this morning,’ she used to say, 
‘That is not enough!’ So then I said, ‘I'wo 
hundred,’ and she said again, “That is not 
enough!’ Sometimes I would say, ‘A thou- 
sand,’ and she would smile and say, “That is 
better!’ She was very pleased when I said, ‘A 
hundred thousand.’ ‘Soon we will win the 
war,’ she said, ‘if you go on killing them like 
tliat.’ ”’ 

I believe this child was convinced in his 
imaginative way that he had helped to win the 
war by so great a slaughter of the enemy, and I 
could not help shivering a little at the grue- 
someness of his game, which acquired a kind of 
reality because of his mother’s greed for more 
dead. 

Yet she was not a grim-looking woman. 
Indeed, I thought—and still think—tthat she 
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had a pretty and seductive face, in spite of 
being a little too thin and fragile. She was quite 
young. She could not have been more than a 
girl when this boy was born before the war; 
and that she was a lady of good birth and re- 
finement was obvious in every gesture she made 
and every word she spoke. Madame de Thilloy 
was her name, so the concierge told me, and her 
boy was Charles. 

“Her husband?” I asked, and the fat old 
woman who acted as concierge in a dirty little 
room on the ground floor of this house in the 
Rue de la Pompe mumbled something about the 
cruelty of war and the massacre of youth. 

I was not surprised therefore when, on the 
day of the Peace celebrations, I noticed that 
Madame de Thilloy still wore her black dress. 
and that her eyes were red with weeping at a 
time when the music of victory was passing 
down the streets and hundreds of thousands of 
young women were laughing and singing and 
throwing flowers at passing soldiers and kiss- 
ing English and American officers and pro- 
claiming to the high heaven their joy because 
life was good enough again after the years of 
death. 

As I came upstairs toward the door of their 
apartment, which was wide open, the boy 
Charles was clasping his mother’s dress and 
imploring her to go out with him. 
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“Maman, maman!” cried the boy. “I want 
to see Papa Joffre and Marshal Foch! I want 
to see the flags passing, and all the soldiers!”’ 

“The crowds are too big, my son,” said the 
young mother. “Let us stay quietly at home, 
and I will buy you some bonbons.” 

“IT don’t want any bonbons!”’ shouted the 
boy. “I want to see the Victory March!” 

He raged at her with a sudden childish fury. 

“I will go out!” he stormed in a desperate 
way. ‘You are not good if you do not take 
me !”’ 

Madame de Thilloy spoke to him sharply 
and slapped his hands, which were clinging to 
er’. 

“Silence! You are behaving like a little 
Boche. I will shut you up alone if you are so 
ill-mannered.” 

It seemed to me a harsh thing to say, though 
the child had lost his temper in a sudden pas- 
sion of rage and disappointment. But then 
this French girl, who was so young a mother, 
bent down and put her arms about the boy and 
kissed his flaxen hair. 

“My little son,” she cried in a pitiful way, 
“do not ask me to go out! I have not the 
courage! I ama little sad today!” 

The boy jerked himself away from her em- 
brace and stood breathing hard, with a muti- 
nous look; and it was then that I passed, having 
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heard what had happened as I stood a moment 
on the landing. 

“Forgive me,” I said to the girl—even now 
she was hardly more than that; ‘‘will you let 
me take your boy out to see the victory proces- 
sion? It’s a historic day and he ought not to 
miss it. As a French boy he has a right to 
see Tt” —— 

The girl looked at me in a startled way, not 
having seen my approach, and then, I am sure, 
she was going to say something which was 
almost on her lips before she checked the 
words. It was something enormously tragic, 
as I now know, but after that hesitation in 
which our eyes met she spoke ordinary words 
of thanks. 

‘You are very kind. It would be a great 
disappointment to my boy not to go, and I am 
too unwell today to take him. If it would 
not be asking too much 

“T shall be delighted,” I said. 

That was indeed the truth, and I had a fine 
day with Charles de Thilloy, whose rapture 
and enthusiasm at the sight of the French gen- 
erals and colours and troops helped me to face 
the ghosts of great armies of dead youth who 
marched beside these living men, and the 
thought of all the ruin that was left in Europe 
after a victory so hardly won. 

The boy seemed to me to embody the spirit 
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of young France. The colour that flushed his 
cheeks, the light of his eyes, the shrill cheers 
that broke from him when the heroes passed 
proved the ardour of his young heart, instinc- 
tive and inherited, for the glory of France as 
it was seen in the war—and in God knows how 
many wars—by the supreme valour of her man- 
hood. I could not deny that glory, having seen 
it in suffering as well as in valour; yet with this 
young boy by my side I hoped with a kind of 
prayer that the youth of his race who had been 
left alive, and these children of victory, would 
escape from such another massacre as that 
which had soaked their fields in blood, and 
would adopt some philosophy greater than the 
power of the sword. 

I took him to a little restaurant in some side 
street off the Avenue Victor Hugo, and we 
managed in spite of the crowd to get a table 
for two wedged in by the window. JI remember 
how young French officers and their women- 
folk looked at the child as he sat opposite me on 
a chair made higher by some old bound copies 
of L’Illustration, and how they smiled at him 
with a kind of homage in their eyes because of 
his beauty of childhood. ‘To all of them he 
symbolised, I think, the promise of the future, 
like a figure of Cupid, and to them as well as to 
me was young France personified. At least it 
was so to those who sat near enough to hear his 
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prattle in French, though others took him for 
my son, with his fair hair and blue eyes, and 
said, “C’est un vrai petit Anglais’’—truly 
English. 

He tucked in a big meal, brandishing his 
knife and fork like a buccaneer and taking 
great quafis of lemonade and clapping his 
hands with delight when the waiter, at my 
order, brought him a coupe Jacques. He was 
old in manner for his years, and when I smoked 
cigarettes over coffee he sat with his hands 
clasped under his dimpled chin, chatting 
gravely and answering my questions with old- 
fashioned politeness. 

‘Do you remember what the world was like 
before the war?’ was one thing I asked him, 
to keep the conversation going; and he thought 
hard before he answered. 

‘Sometimes I think I do, monsieur, and 
sometimes I think I don’t. It’s like when one 
wakes up surprised with a dream. One doesn’t 
know if the dream has left off. N’est-ce pas?” 

‘Yes, I understand. But don’t you remem- 
ber some other kind of home?” 

‘‘My mother says I don’t. She says I’m 
dreaming, or remembering a dream, when I 
tell her that I once lived in a big house with a 
clock in the hall as high as a man, and a wind- 
ing staircase going up as high as the Eiffel 
Tower, and my father walking up and down a 
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big room as wide as the Place de la Concorde, 
singing songs in a voice like the organ of the 
Madeleine.” 

I laughed at the child, and noticed the smil- 
ing faces of other people who were listening. 
‘That sounds very much like a dream!” 

‘“There is something else I remember,” said 
the boy, “‘but maman says it is a dream too.” 

‘What is that?” 

‘TI remember the first day of war, when all 
the people were going away and all the women 
were crying. Father went away too, and 
Mother was crying. She came and cried by my 
bed before I went to sleep in the night. I 
stroked her hand and said, ‘Little maman, 
when will my father come back?’ and she cried 
again so that my face was wet when she touched 
it with her cheek, and she said, ‘Your father 
will never come back, my little son.’ And then 
I cried too.” 

He spoke these words in a matter-of-fact 
way, without pathos or self-pity, which is not 
in the nature of children, but I saw how they 
touched the hearts of people at the table close 
to us. There was a painted girl there with a 
young officer—not a very good girl, I should 
say, but her eyes filled with tears, and she spoke 
to the officer and said, “C’est triste, ca!” 

‘““My mother is sometimes a little strange,” 
said the boy. ‘She does not like me to speak 
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about my father, who was killed. When I ask 
her how many Germans he put to death before 
they shot him, she says, ‘We will not talk about 
that,’ and if I ask too often she gets very white 
and angry.” 

I made him talk about other things, and for 
a time kept him interested by blowing smoke 
rings and making a funny face with orange- 
peel. Buta little later he spoke about his home 
life again. 

‘Perhaps [ll have a new father soon. My 
maman can’t always say no to the Lieutenant 
Meéritcourt, do you think?” 

“TI don’t know the Lieutenant Méricourt. 
Who is he?” 

Young Charles de Thilloy was surprised by 
my ignorance. 

“But he is very famous, the Lieutenant 
Meéricourt! He has the Croix de Guerre and 
the Légion d’Honneur, and was three times 
cited before the army for valour.” 

“FE ought to have known,” I said humbly. 

“That was how he lost his arm. The Croix 
de Guerre is generally given for an arm or a leg 
or aneye. ‘That seems to me a little silly, but 
it ts the rule, I think.” 

“IT suppose the bravest men are most likely 
to lose their arms and legs,” I suggested. 

‘Foch hasn’t, and he ts the bravest of them 
alll” said this patriotic child. Then he re- 
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turned to the subject of Lieutenant Méricourt, 
who obviously came next to Foch in his list of 
heroes. “He wants maman and me to go and 
live with him. He loves maman more than 
anyone in the world, and after that he loves 
me. And I love him, so that it would be splen- 
did to have him for a father.” 

“T hope it will happen,” I said. 

‘““Madame Bertrand says the Lieutenant 
Mericourt will never marry my mother, and 
when [ told her she was a lying old cow she beat 
me over the back with a broom.” 

“It was rather naughty to call her that,” 
I remarked, for the sake of discipline and 
high morality. “But who is this Madame 
Bertrand ?” 

“But surely you know Madame Bertrand! 
She is our concierge. She is as fat as the full 
moon.” 

It was true. I remembered the name of the 
old woman who always slept too soundly to 
pull the cord of the outside door at night until 
I had rung the bell to the limit of patience. 

We met her when we went home hand in 
hand. Madame Bertrand was with her hus- 
band, and both of them were intoxicated by 
this day of victory, though neither of them, I 
am certain, owed any of their elation to alco- 
holic drink. The old woman’s bonnet was 
askew and her face was as red as the rag of 
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revolution, though beaming with patriotic joy. 
Monsieur Bertrand, a little wizened man, was 
holding his wife’s hand as though they two 
were a lover and his lass. I am sure they had 
been dancing through the streets of Paris, like 
so many others we had passed. They were out 
of breath when they came up to the courtyard 
of the tall house in the Rue de la Pompe of 
which they were the guardians. 

“A glorious procession!” I said by way of 
greeting. 

“The day of victory, monsieur! ‘The spirit 
of France triumphant!” 

So said the old man, taking off his hat and 
wiping his forehead with a big handkerchief 
that he drew from the tail of his coat. 

‘IT hope the music of our bands reached as 
far as Berlin,’ said the old woman. ‘Those 
sacrés Boches know they are defeated now. I 
wish every one of them were dead, and all their 
race, for what they made us suffer.” 

“T killed a hundred thousand of them!” said 
the boy whose hand I held. 

Madame Bertrand cackled with laughter at 
this statement of imaginary slaughter, and then 
suddenly she drew the boy to her bosom—he 
was lost for a moment in her capaciousness— 
and spoke over his head in a solemn way: 

‘‘May the good Jesus have mercy on the 
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mother of this child, and all poor mothers like 
her 1” 

Old Bertrand stared at the boy in a curious, 
shamefaced way. 

‘It’s a pity he was born,” he growled. “I’ve 
said so a thousand times.”’ 

‘Name of God, a child is a child, war or 
no war!” cried Madame Bertrand, releasing 
young Charles from her clasp and stroking his 
hair. She turned to me in an explanatory way 
and added, ‘‘We weren’t blessed with a little 
One, monsieur.”’ 

‘“He’d have been killed in the shambles, like 
all the others,” said the old man. 

‘Yes, but a hero of France, mon vieux! One 
of those who won the victory! Ah, what 
honour!” 

“All the same,” mumbled the old man, ‘I 
didn’t want young blood to save my old hairs.” 

The boy was holding my hand again, and 
staring with pondering eyes at Madame Ber- 
trand and the old man. Whether he understood 
more of their talk than I did I know not, but 
when he tugged at my hand and led the way up 
the grand escalier—a dark and narrow stair- 
case—he made an impatient remark which 
startled me. 

“Those people are like my maman! They're 
sorry I was born!” 

“Hush!” I said. ‘Don’t talk like that, 
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‘Charles! It’s wicked and untrue. Your 
maman loves you with all her heart, I am 
certain.” 

“IT know,” he answered with his childish 
gravity. ‘She loves me, but is sorry I was 
born. Women are like that.” 

I could not help laughing at that last remark 
from this philosopher who knew few women 
but his mother and Madame Bertrand. But as 
I laughed I had a sense of some tragedy which 
had cast a shadow over this child’s mind, 
though he knew no more than I did, perhaps, 
as to the spectre behind the shadow. 

His girl-mother, Madame de Thilloy, an- 
swered the bell when I rang at the door of his 
appartement. She embraced her boy and then 
turned to me graciously. 

‘You are very kind, monsieur. Will you 
not come in and take a glass of wine? I have 
a friend with me who would be glad to meet 
you.” 

It was Charles who shouted the friend’s 
name with glee. 

“Le Lieutenant Mericourt!”’ 

A faint colour crept over the pale skin of 
Madame de Thilloy as she answered, ‘Yes, it 
is our lieutenant.” 

I excused myself once or twice, but as she 
pressed me I yielded to an invitation which 
seemed sincerely given. 
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She led the way into her little salon, poorly 
but prettily furnished, as I saw at a glance, and 
with that faint scent of polished wood and 
black coffee which lingers always in French 
rooms, and seems—even in imagination, as I 
write these words—to bring back memories of 
France. A figure rose as we entered, and I 
saw that it was a young officer of the Chas- 
seurs Alpins, with an empty sleeve and a row 
of medals, and a fine hard face of Southern 
type, with black eyes and ruddy skin. The 
boy was hugging him round the waist, but when 
Madame de Thilloy presented him he stood 
straight and bowed formally, and gave me his 
hand with a cordial grasp. 

“You have our D.S.O. besides all the eth- 
ers!’ I said, glancing at his medals; and he 
smiled and answered, with just a touch of the 
South in the roll of his r’s: 

“T am proud of that! I was in Flanders on 
the left of your troops in the April fighting.” 

He had his one arm round the boy now, and 
we chatted a little together. 

Meanwhile Madame de Thilloy brought out 
some wine and filled three glasses. 

“Charles, my child,” she said, “go and wash 
your face and hands. They are enormously 
dirty.” 

But Charles protested. 
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“Maman, let me have some wine, too, on 
this day of the Victory March!” 

I saw her hesitate, looking at her boy with 
thoughtful eyes. The French lieutenant 
laughed and smoothed the lad’s hair. 

“Why not? It will do him no harm to take 
a sip.” 

“The smallest drop!’ said Madame de 
Thilloy, and she poured out a little wine into a 
fourth glass. It was the lieutenant who raised 
his first and proposed a toast. 

“A notre belle victoire!” 

We clinked glasses and drank, remembering 
the years of horror. 

“A la France!” I said next, and both Lieu- 
tenant Mericourt and Madame de Thilloy an- 
swered by raising their glasses to me and say- 
ing very solemnly, “d nos Alliés!”’ 

Then it was the turn of Charles, and drink- 
ing before he gave the toast with a great gulp 
of his little drop of wine, he raised his glass 
like a Laughing Cavalier, and shouted, ‘‘4 bas 
les Boches!” 

I laughed at that, and so did the lieutenant, 
who repeated the words and drank the toast; 
but I saw that Madame de Thilloy put her 
glass down and did not drink. She saw that I 
noticed that, for she turned to me with a quick 
smile and gave me an explanation. 
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“Let us not think of the enemy today! Let 
us remember only our heroes, alive and dead!” 

I liked her for that. There was no need 
now to say, “d bas les Boches!’? They were 
down and out, and remembering their own dead 
and their irretrievable ruin without consolation 
of any kind. In the hour of great victory we 
could afford to be chivalrous even to Germans. 

During that hour I stayed with Madame de 
Thilloy I noticed two things which made me 
wonder a little about the meaning of this girl’s 
life. I noticed—it was impossible not to see 
so plain a thing—the adoration of the French 
lieutenant for this lady. ‘There was a homage 
in his eyes, which followed her about the room 
whenever she moved. It was indeed more than 
homage. It was a spiritual hunger. The man 
desired this woman’s love so that the sound of 
her voice was music to him and every gesture 
she made was a beauty in his eyes. But he 
called her always madame, and spoke with a 
reverence and courtesy that disproved any no- 
tion I may have had that they were lovers, ac- 
cepted and acknowledged. The second thing 
that intrigued me somewhat was the absence of 
any photograph of this woman’s husband. My 
gaze roved about the mantel-shelf for the usual 
portrait of a French soldier—ofhcer or poilu— 
draped in the tricolour, as in so many homes 
of France where women waited for their men, 
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or on such a day as this gazed at the image of 
one of those martyrs who had died for France. 
It was not on the mantel-shelf or in any corner 
of the room. 

While the lieutenant told some story of the 
war my mind wandered down byways of imag- 
ination in that absurd way which most minds 
have, almost subconsciously, of tracking down 
a thought to fanciful conclusions. 

‘This girl’s husband is a bad hat,”’ I thought. 
“Perhaps he ran off with some other woman in 
the war. Or perhaps he was a coward or a tral- 
tor who has disgraced his name. A traitor! 
Yes, that would account for what the old con- 
cierge said about the boy. ‘It’s a pity he was 
ever born!’ ‘That would be horrible. To be 
the wife of a man shot as a traitor, like that. 
fellow Bolo. Still, of course, it may be the 
other way round. Perhaps Madame de Thil- 
loy was not as faithful as she might have been, 
and now is consctence-stricken at the thought 
of the dead man, who, being dead, knows her 
euilt. No, that is ridiculous and caddish. What 
right have I to build up theories about this poor 
girl? How one’s brain busies itself with other 
people’s affairs!” 

After that evening on the féte day of victory 
I became a frequent guest in the little salon of 
Madame de Thilloy, owing to the devotion of 
young Charles, who shared me in his affection, 
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it seemed, with his heroic lieutenant. Together 
we fought the Battle of the Marne and many 
bloody episodes of trench warfare on the pol- 
ished boards of his mother’s sitting-room with 
the little lead soldiers who had astounding 
qualities of courage and élan; and on sunny aft- 
ernoons we stood watching the antics of Poli- 
chinelle—the French Punch—in the Champs- 
Elysées, or went for piratical voyages on the 
lake of the Bois de Boulogne which ended hap- 
pily with rose-tinted ices on the Ile des Chalets. 
Sometimes the Lieutenant Meéricourt joined 
these expeditions, and I came to like that Chas- 
seur Alpin with an empty sleeve. He was a 
gay-hearted fellow, with something of the spirit 
of those old troubadours of Provence whose 
poetry he knew by heart and recited with a 
tenderness and passion which made it live 
again. He was always singing little old songs 
of France, to the great joy of young Charles; 
and sometimes, but not often, he told stories 
of his adventures in the war. That was when 
Charles pleaded hard with him. 

“Mon lieutenant, tell me of how you cap- 
tured the chateau of Vermelles. As a great 
treat, mon lieutenant!” 

‘No, no, Charles, let me forget the smell of 
blood and the sight of dead men! War is a 
dirty business—idiotic !”” 
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“But I want to hear how you fought the Ger- 
mans with the marble Venus.”’ 

“Poor lady! She was a figure of love, not 
made for such a scene as that. I will tell you 
the tale of Le Chat Botté.” 

“No, no mon lieutenant! Please! I want 
to hear about the fat Germans sticking half- 
way through the ceiling, and how they squealed 
when your men poked them with bayonets.” 

The lieutenant turned to me when the boy 
pleaded like that, and laughed in a comical 
way. 

“Youth is very bloodthirsty! How are we 
going to kill the spirit of war in the human 
heart? You see, even now, so soon after the 
massacre which has destroyed the best blood of 
Europe, young ears listen to the tales of war. 
as though they were the exploits of Jack the 
Giant Killer!” 

“Better than that, mon lieutenant!’ cried 
Charles. “I like the true tales best. Tell us 
about the chateau of Vermelles.” 

So, spilling a little wine on the wooden table 
under the trees on the Ile des Chalets, that 
flower-strewn isle on the lake of the Bois, Ar- 
mand Meéricourt made a map of Vermelles, 
with the French lines round the village and the 
chateau in the centre of the German strong- 
hold. 

“I was here with my company. We had a 
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machine gun behind some sand-bags, but we had 
to keep our heads down, I can tell you, because 
the Germans had snipers in the windows of the 
chateau, five hundred yards away, and killed 
any man who showed his pate for a single sec- 
ond. I had eight men killed like that, and their 
bodies lay unburied among us for three days, 
and we watched their faces go black and their 
bodies swell out in the heat. Not amusing, that, 
my little one!” 

Not amusing, but terribly thrilling to young 
Charles, who listened with his mouth open, 
drinking in this tale. 

‘‘We were preparing a mine to blow up the 
garden wall before an assault on the chateau. 
You remember I have told you how we fought 
through the little gardens and from wall to 
wall before we reached the outskirts of the 
small place in which the red-brick chateau 
stood. Many of my poor comrades had fallen 
and at night we could hear the wounded crying 
and groaning, where many of them lay half- 
buried under piles of bricks and earth flung 
on top of them by shell-fire. Not good sounds 
to hear at night above the chatter of the mi- 
trailleuses[’ 

Not good sounds, but the boy Charles made 
a tattoo on the wooden table with his finger- 
nails to imitate machine-gun fire. 

“The chateau was stuffed with German ma- 
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chine guns. All day and all night they swept 
the little place, and I knew that when we made 
our hole through the wall it was my job to 
cross that place with my company and lead the 
assault on the chateau. ‘C’est drole, ¢a,’ I 
said to myself a thousand times. “Tomorrow 
I shall be dead. Today I am alive. I am very 
thirsty. These two hands of mine——’”’ 

‘One hand,” said Charles. 

“Two hands, my little one. It was before I 
lost my arm. ‘These two hands of mine can 
touch, press the trigger of a machine gun, obey 
every direction of my brain. Tomorrow, when 
I cross that sacrée place, they will be like the 
hands of that dead body sticking out of loose 
earth a yard away from where I stand alive— 
limp, leathery, dead. ‘That is queer,’ I thought. © 
‘It is also damnable.’ ”’ 

‘Were you frightened?” asked Charles. 

‘“Enormously frightened,’’ answered the 
Lieutenant Mericourt, and this confession of 
a great hero thrilled the boy with a kind of 
exquisite horror. 

‘It was at eleven o’clock in the morning that 
we mined the wall. It went up with a roar 
and a cloud of red brick-dust. ‘Come on, you 
imbeciles!’ I shouted to my men—they loved 
me to call them imbeciles—and, as mad as 
devils, we made a rush into the place, where 
the red chateau stood with shell-holes in its 
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walls and sand-bags in its windows, and mitrail- 
leuses lashing the ground about us with wicked 
little bullets.” 

““What happened then?” asked Charles, who 
had heard this story before and knew exactly 
what happened. 

“A funny little thing happened,” said the 
Chasseur Alpin, forgetting the boy a little and 
speaking to me, with sombre eyes in which was 
the memory of a mauvais quart d’heure. “A 
German officer, seeing the mine explosion, came 
rushing out of the chateau with some machine 
gunners to stop our way through the wall, but 
before he could get his gun into action we were 
on him with our bayonets. The fool had left 
the chateau door open, and that gave us our 
chance. We made a dash for that open door. 
I think it was fear that made us make for it, to 
get cover from the mitrailleuses, which were 
vomiting lead about us. I had a pain like a 
red-hot poker through my right arm, and I 
remember cursing with the foulest words. And 
I remember seeing some of my men bowled 
over like rabbits as they ran. And after that I. 
remembered nothing until I was inside the 
drawing-room of the chateau with half a dozen 
lads. We panted there like pigs, and there was 
a strange silence in the room except for that 
hard breathing. It was a well-furnished room, 
with a piano in the corner and some plush- 
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covered chairs torn by rifle fire and covered 
with plaster which had fallen from the ceiling, 
leaving only the naked Jaths up there. And in 
one corner of the room was a wooden pedestal 
with a figure of Venus on it, in white marble, 
unbroken.” 

The boy Charles drew a deep breath and 
smiled at this mention of the marble Venus. 
It was the choicest thrill of the story. 

“Upstairs there was the noise of men’s voices 
—German voices—shouting and cursing. I 
think they had found out we were in the house. 
We let them know for certain. I fired my re- 
volver through the ceiling, and heard the cry 
of a wounded man. Then my men smashed the 
laths with the butt ends of their rifles. Two 
of them stood on the sofa to reach the ceiling 
better. The laths gave way, and some Ger- 
mans came through half-and-half, with their 
legs dangling. 

“They were screaming, and my men laughed 
when they stuck them with bayonets. It was 
very comical. I was laughing like a madman 
—you know how it 1s in war—when the whole 
ceiling came down, and a dozen Germans fell 
on top of us. 

“It is dificult to remember details, monsieur. 
It is a little like a dream afterward—a night- 
mare. I remember that one of my lads had his 
nose bitten off by a German who was on top 
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of him, and another, a Breton, strangled a big 
German with his two thumbs on the windpipe, 
which made a strange, gurgling noise. I had 
lost my revolver when the ceiling came down, 
and had no weapon. It was then that I seized 
the marble Venus with my left hand. You 
remember, I told you of that pain in my right 
arm, like a red-hot poker? It was a good 
thing, that white Venus, hard and handy. I 
held her by the legs and brained a German who 
sprang at my throat. After that, two more. 
Then the Venus broke in half, and I was at the 
mercy of a German ofhcer who stood by the 
open door of the little salon with an automatic 
pistol which covered me. I had not seen him 
before, but now I stared into his eyes and 
made ready to spring at him. Suddenly he 
dropped his pistol, and before he could stoop 
to pick it up I had my foot on it. He spoke to 
me in French. 

‘Tt is strange to meet here, Armand Meri- 
court.’ 

“I stared at him again, and said, ‘Who are 
you, Schweinhund?’”’ 

‘Once we were friends,’ he said, and I re- 
membered him as a man I had known in Dres- 
den before the war, when I was studying music. 

‘Now,’ I said, ‘we are not friends, and [I 
am going to kill you.’ ” 

“But you did not kill him!”’ said Charles. 
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“No, he was too quick for me. He turned 
from the door and ran down a passage which 
led to the garden of the chateau. He was the 
only German who escaped alive from the cha- 
teau of Vermelles. I am sorry he escaped.” 

“So am I,” said Charles. “But it is a splen- 
did story.”’ 

Armand Méricourt touched his empty sleeve. 

“Tt cost me that.” 

‘Queer coincidence, meeting that German at 
such a time!” I said. ‘‘What was his name?” 

“T have forgotten his name.”’ 

He put his one arm round the bey Charles, 
who snuggled close to him adoringly, and said 
tenderly: ‘Sometimes I wish to forget all 
those years of war as completely as I have 
forgotten that man’s name. Peace is better, 
cleaner, more beautiful, here on the Ile des 
Chalets, with roses in bloom, and boys making 
love to their girls, and white clouds that are 
prettier than the smoke of shell fire.” 

I know now that he remembered the Ger- 
man’s name as well as that scene in the chateau 
of Vermelles. It was Madame de Thilloy who 
told me the name a few nights later, when I sat 
with her alone, after the boy had gone to bed. 

We had been playing a game of cards to- 
gether for the amusement of Charles, and I 
noticed that the girl’s hand trembled when she 
played, and that once when there was a knock 
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at the door she let all her cards fall, to the 
great disgust of Charles, and stared toward the 
door with a panic look. 

It was only the postman, but that she was 
suffering from a sense of fear | knew when I 
rose to take my leave, as soon as Charles had 
gone off to his room. 

“Stay with me a little while,”’ she said; and 
then in a pitiful way, “I am frightened.” 

The confession was so abrupt that 1 was 
startled, and more alarmed when suddenly she 
lost control of her nerves and wept with most 
passionate grief. [I could do nothing but utter 
silly, soothing words, with the awkwardness of 
an Englishman at such a time, and presently 
she gained some self-control and begged me 
to pardon her for such lack of dignity, such 
foolishness. 

I lit a cigarette and chatted about small 
things, while she mopped her eyes, and then 
mentioned Armand Mericourt and his wonder- 
ful story of the chateau of Vermelles, and his 
strange meeting with the German he had 
known in Dresden. 

“It’s a pity he has forgotten the man’s 
name,’ I remarked to keep the conversation 
going. 

“He has not forgotten,” said Madame de 
Thilloy, “‘and I will tell you.” 

She spoke with a curious emphasis which 
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gave her words a sense of tragedy, though why 
I could not guess. 

‘His name,” she said, with a quick indraw- 
ing of breath, “is Franz von Mirren. He is 
my husband, and the father of Charles.” 

I confess that I was dumbfounded by these 
words, and could think of nothing on earth to 
say except some foolish murmur of ‘Really!’ 
or “Good gracious!’’ which did not meet the 
case at all. 

‘You know his name?” asked Madame de 
Thilloy more calmly, after her astonishing 
confession. ‘He was a famous singer before 
the war.” 

Yes, I remembered then. He had taken 
London by storm at Covent Garden as Lohen- 
grin, on a gala night, when the King and Queen | 
were there. A young, tall man with blue eyes 
and a handsome, boyish face. His portrait had 
been in all the picture papers. He had been in- 
terviewed a score of times. He was lionised in 
London society before going abroad again to 
many capitals of Europe. 

That evening in the little sa/on Madame de 
Thilloy, as she called herself now by her 
maiden name, told me with wonderful candour 
and simplicity the story of how this young Ger- 
man had fallen in love with her and she with 
him. She did not deny her love for him in 

those days when she had been a pupil of his, or 
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the happiness of their married life when for 
three years before the war she had travelled 
with him, and then, before another season of 
opera which never came because the drums of 
death played other music in the world, lived 
with him in a big old house at Auteuil, beyond 
the roar of Paris. 

“That was the house that Charles remem- 
bers,” I said; and Madame de Thilloy nodded 
and smiled a little. 

‘Yes, his dream house with the big clock in 
the hall and the winding stairs as high as the 
Eiffel Tower.” 

‘And the man who sang old songs in a voice 
like the organ of the Madeleine.” 

I think the most pitiful thing in Madame de 
Thilloy’s narrative was the memory of the love 
that still came pressing back into her heart for 
this German husband whom she had abandoned 
forever. He had adored her, it was clear, and 
there had been no harsh word between them 
until that day when she implored him not to go 
back to Germany and fight against France. 
They had had a frightful scene. The man had 
wept more than the woman, cursing war, pro- 
testing to God against the abomination that 
was coming upon the world, and yet giving his 
wife no hope that he would desert his country. 

“T am a German,” he said over and over 
again. ‘I must go back, and, if need be, fight 
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for my Fatherland. I am a German! I can- 
not escape from my duty!” 

“But you may have to kill my brothers !”’ his 
wife had cried out. 

“Your brothers may bsg me,” he had an- 
swered. ‘The boyhood of France and Ger- 
many will die in the same shambles.” 

They had argued, quarrelled and wept again. 
Then Franz von Mirren had to go, because 
an agent de police came to see him in the last 
train to Basel. He had embraced the baby, 
Charles, but his wife, Suzanne, had not em- 
braced him in that last moment. She had 
called him the enemy of her country, and 
though he struggled to kiss her hands she 
would not let him until she fell into a swoon. 
A tragic scene that was happening in more 
rooms than one in the world that night on the 
outbreak of war! The rest had followed— 
the invasion of Belgium, the atrocity stories, 
the slaughter of French youth; and Suzanne, 
who called herself De Thilloy—her maiden 
name—hated the memory of her German hus- 
band with the shuddering aversion of all 
Frenchwomen—or most—for the race that had 
done such evil deeds. She had suffered in the 
years of war. Her two brothers had been 
killed, one on the Somme, one at Verdun, that 
greatest of graveyards. 
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‘You had one comfort,” I said. ‘“‘You had 
little Charles.” 

I think only a Frenchwoman would have re- 
vealed another cause of tragedy so frankly and 
with such an intimate knowledge of her own 
psychology as this lady did to me. Little 
Charles had been an agony and not a comfort 
to her. Her very love for him was like a poi- 
soned dagger in her heart. As he grew older 
she could see the German in him getting 
stronger, unmistakable. Nothing would alter 
his blue eyes and his fair hair; nothing would 
alter a hundred little traits of character, of 
manner, even of speech, in which she saw—or 
fancied she saw, poor soul—the blood and 
spirit of the German race. He ate his soup 
like a German—I told her that all children do. 
He had a habit of sudden rages. He laughed 
like a German, had a passion for music— 
“Nothing wrong in that!” I said—and was 
Teutonic in a way that frightened her. 

‘Sometimes,’ she told me, ‘‘I see in him a 
miniature Boche, the little incarnation of the 
German race, and it makes my heart swoon.” 

“Nerves!” I said. ‘Morbid psychology, 
madame. Charles is French to his finger-tips, 
crazy about la gloire de France, and the no- 
blest boy for his age I have ever met on this 
side of the Channel.” 

She shook her head miserably. 
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“T should love him better if he had dark 
eyes, like Armand Mericourt.” 

I think those words slipped out before she 
knew she was speaking them, for instantly they 
left her lips she blushed very deeply. When I 
rose to go she told me something else which 
startled me as much as her first confession of a 
German husband. 

‘Why were you frightened to be left alone?”’ 
I asked. 

She hesitated before she answered, and then 
spoke in a low voice: 

‘I have told you so much that [ may now 
tell you all. That man who was my husband 
isin Paris. He is one of the secretaries of the 
Peace Commission. It is certain that he will 
try to find me.” 

I was silent at this piece of news. 

“You will never go back to him?” I asked. 

“T would die rather!’’ she told me, and there 
was a thrill of passion in her voice. One must 
have been in France during the years of war to 
understand the mentality of this lady. One 
must have seen the flame of hatred in the soul 
of France for all that was German. [ think 
an English wife of a German husband would 
have kept her love for him, if she had loved 
him, in spite of the brutalities of war, and 
would have seen the tragedy of the conflict 
with a wider pity for its victims on both sides, 
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with loyalty to England and yet with fidelity to 
her man and recognition of his own sense of 
duty and honour. Indeed, I know women of 
England who had to face that frightful prob- 
lem of double allegiance, and who rose above 
the limiting ideal of national hatred. In 
France, invaded, outraged, martyred, it was 
more difhcult, almost beyond human nature. 
Yet my own view is that the love of two human 
beings should be sacred even in the passion of 
a conflict dividing their peoples to the death, 
if they are truly mated; though I admit that 
“if” begs half the question. 

During the next few days Madame de Thil- 
Joy had no need of my company, I found, for 
Armand Méricourt, the Chasseur Alpin, spent 
many hours in her salon, with the boy as a third 
party. 

I think the lieutenant was pleading with her 
for a final abandonment of her German hus- 
band and for a new scheme of life by which his 
own dream would be fulfilled. So much [I 
guessed from the prattle of young Charles, 
whom I met in the courtyard, and who told me 
that his lieutenant was very angry with maman 
because she would not go and play with him in 
his house at Tours. 

‘He thinks it is idiot of maman to stay here 
forever, when his heart is hungry for her in 
that chateau which is empty. That is what my 
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lieutenant said, though I do not understand 
how his heart is hungry at Tours while his body 
is here and quite well fed. I think it is poetry 
he 1s speaking.” 

I thought so, too, and I pitied the poet heart 
of the man who had been through hell in war 
and now wanted joy in peace. 

Charles spent an afternoon in my rooms 
while his mother and the lieutenant went driv- 
ing in the Bois, and it was after a game of 
dominoes that there was a knock at the door. 

“Come with me, Charles,’ I said, ‘and I 
will see what the postman brings today.” 

But it was not the postman. When I opened 
the door, while Charles held my hand, I saw a 
tall young man outside, whose face seemed 
vaguely known to me—a handsome face, blue- 
eyed and rather English-looking. He lifted his 
hat and spoke in almost perfect French, perfect 
except for a slightly heavy r. He seemed very 
nervous and agitated. 

‘Pardon me—does a lady named Madame 
de Thilloy live here?” 

I guessed at once that it was Franz von 
Mirren. His wife had prepared me for that, 
though not for this coming to my own door. 
Before I could answer him his gaze had fallen 
on the child, and a bright, eager look came into 
his face. 
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“Ts it possible?” he said in a kind of whis- 
per. Then he gave a queer cry, and said: 
“Charles! My little son. Oh, my dear baby, 
grown so tall, so big!” 

Before I could speak he had lifted the boy 
to his heart and kissed him a dozen times 
greedily, while tears streamed down his face. 
‘The boy was frightened. He struggled out of 
the man’s arms and then took cover behind me. 
Franz von Mirren called to him: 

“Charles, my son, do not be afraid! I am 
the father who went away from you when the 
war began. I have come back again.” 

“My father is dead,” said Charles. Then 
something, I think, stirred in the child’s mem- 
ory, some face dimly remembered as in a 
dream, and he asked a queer question: “Are 
you the man who sang with an organ voice?” 

“Yes,” said Franz von Mirren. ‘The father 
who sang you to sleep with old lullabies.” 

It was then that I stepped between the father 
and son. 

“Sir,” I said, ‘this child is in my care for a 
little while, and his mother has not given me 
permission to let him talk with—with—visi- 
tors.” 

I remember stammering out the words, 
afraid of hurting the man, this man who had 
come back, yet thinking of what Madame de 
Thilloy would say when she came home again. 
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“He is my son,” said the man simply. “His 
mother is my very dear wife. I have long 
been parted from her by this tragic war.” 

‘Are you really my father?” asked Charles. 
“Have you come alive again?” 

“Yes,” said Franz von Mirren, “I have 
come back to life.” 

How could I keep this man from his son 
when I could see that his whole soul was stirred 
to joy by the sight of the child? What right 
had I to step in between them? None in the 
world, I thought, and still think. 

Yet, knowing the hatred of the boy’s mother 
for this German husband, I was put into a very 
grave predicament, for I owed some loyalty to 
her, having been left with her child in trust, as 
it were. | : 

At that moment I heard the laughter of Ar- 
mand Meéricourt at the bottom of the staircase, 
and guessed that Madame de Thilloy was with 
him. I shrank from the really tragic thought 
that a meeting between this husband and wife 
should happen without warning, and with the 
Chasseur Alpin and myself as onlookers. I] 
spoke sharply to the boy: | 

“Charles, run downstairs! Tell the lieuten- 
ant I am here!” 

The boy was startled by my sudden com- 
mand, and ran as I bade him, with a cry of 
“Mon lieutenant!’ I think he wanted to tell 
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his hero this wonderful news of the father who 
had come back, but I did not think then of its 
effect upon that Frenchman. 

I spoke to Franz von Mirren: 

‘Come inside, sir, I beg of you.” 

He stepped farther into the passage, and I 
shut the door behind him and led him to my 
room. 

So we stood face to face, and I remember 
now the anguish in the man’s eyes, startled by 
my action of sending the boy away, and guess- 
ing a little, perhaps, the near presence of his 
wife. 

“You are English, are you not?’ he said, 
speaking in my own tongue. ‘‘May I ask what 
you have to do with my wife and boy?” 

‘I am a mere friend,” I answered. ‘But 
your wife has told me something of her life.” 

“Then you know that I am German?” he 
said. 

“Yes, I know.” 

He was silent for a moment, thinking deeply. 

He seemed like a man who sees all his life 
outspread, as men say the drowning do. 

“This war,” he said—and I was struck by 
the beauty of his speaking voice and remem- 
bered his fame as a singer—‘‘this tragic war 
has not made it good to be a German in France 
or England. In my case it has been the worst 
of tragedies, for it made me the enemy of my 
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wife’s people. But all through these years | 
have lived with the hope of finding her love 
again, of seeing her dear beauty, which is my 
life, and devoting all the years I may have to 
her happiness. Do you know my wife well 
enough to tell me whether the man she once 
loved may hope for that?” 

The wistfulness of these words, their hu- 
miliation, touched me poignantly. 

‘She has not written to you?” I asked. 

“For five years I have had no word—nor 
any of my friends.” 

“Tt was dificult for you to hear,” I said. 

“Difficult, yes, but not impossible.” 

He waited for me to give him some hope, 
and I cast about in my mind for some vague, 
non-committal words which might give him. 
faint consolation. All my pity was for this 
German now, and the spectres of the war did 
not stir my hatred. A stricken soul seems to 
me above all racial enmities. I spoke to him 
again: 

“I don’t know your wife very well; not well 
enough to give you any answer to your ques- 
tion. But if you'll wait here I’ll go and see 
her and take a message, and bring back her 
reply.” 

He accepted this like a hungry dog to whom 
a bone is thrown. 

“Tell her this,” he said: ‘ ‘I die without 
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you. My love cries out for you. In the name 
of God, who made us man and wife, I beg you 
to. see me again.’ ” 

I left him standing there and went across 
the outside passage to the door opposite my 
own. When I knocked it was Armand Meéri- 
court who opened it. There was an unusual 
pallor beneath the bronze of his skin, and his 
dark eyes were sombre. 

‘“Has that sacré Boche gone?” he asked. 

“Not yet. I have a message for his wife.” 

He swore a frightful oath, but stood by 
while I passed into the little salon. 

Madame de Thilloy stood close to the table, 
white to the lips, and waited for me to speak. 
Charles held to her frock. He looked fright- 
ened and was quite silent. Some tragic scene 
had happened before I came. 

“T have a message, madame, from your hus- 
band,” I said. “Have I your permission to 
give it before Lieutenant Mericourt and little 
Charles?” 

She nodded, but did not speak. 

I repeated the words of Franz von Mirren 
exactly as I remembered them. 

“He says, ‘I die without you. My love cries 
out for you. In the name of God, who made 
us man and wife, I beg you to see me.’ ” 

Madame de Thilloy, as she was called, 
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raised her hands and put them up to her face, 
and I thought she was near swooning. 

It was Armand Meéricourt who spoke first 
after my message. 

“Tell this Boche,” he said savagely, “that 
his Kaiser broke all contracts made by God and 
man between French and Germans. He is no 
longer the husband of this lady.” 

I turned to Madame de Thilloy and spoke 
to her gently: 

“Shall I take back your answer, madame ?”’ 

She tried to speak and failed, and then 
broke into spasms of weeping. Charles stroked 
her hand, but I think she was unconscious of 
that touch. It was Armand Meéricourt who 
spoke again: 

‘There is an easy way and a good answer.. 
I will go and kill the man, and finish what I 
left undone in the chateau of Vermelles.”’ 

He took his revolver from its case and 
slouched toward the door. I am certain that 
he intended to fulfil his words. 

‘Not in my room!” I said, and stood be- 
tween him and the door. 

‘You, too,” growled this Chasseur. Alpin, 
“if you stand in my way!” 

I’m certain he meant that also, and I was 
very near death that moment. Then Madame 
de Thilloy spoke: 

‘T will go and see this man.” 
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She put her hand on my arm, and the Chas- 
seur Alpin fell back before her and let us pass. 
I think he was cowed by the tragedy of her 
face, so white, so ghostly. 

My little door on the other side of the pas- 
sage was locked by the click of the patent catch, 
and I remember fumbling with the key before 
I could get it open. 

Franz von Mirren stood just inside the door 
of the small room, and the light from the gas 
overhead in the passage fell on his face. 

It brought back to my mind the figure of 
Lohengrin as I had seen him on a gala night at 
Covent Garden. He took one step forward, 
with a wonderful look of joy, and then stood 
still and spoke her name: 

“Suzanne! Ma femme!’ 

She answered him coldly: 

“What is it you want with me?” 

I heard no more than that, for I passed 
quickly by the lady and turned into a little hall 
on the left, and shut the door between them and 
me. 
I think she stayed with him no more than ten 
minutes though I cannot be sure. I heard the 
murmur of their voices, the man’s voice pas- 
sionate and pleading, the woman’s cold and 
hard. Then silence. Then the click of the 
latch and the shutting of my front door. 

I went into the passage. Inside the room 
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Franz von Miirren sat at my table with his 
head on his arms, weeping. I left him there 
until some time later I heard his footsteps in a 
stumbling way across the passage. He too 
went out, and my door closed again with the 
click of the patent catch, and I was alone with a 
sense of tragedy. 

I have never seen Madame de Thilloy since. 
She left the house in the Rue de la Pompe next 
morning early with her boy Charles, and from 
the concierge I learned that they had gone 
away from Paris. I wondered whether they 
had gone to Tours, and hoped not. For the 
sake of the bleeding heart of Franz von Miir- 
ren, German as he was, I hoped not, as well as 
for the soul of Suzanne de Thilloy, who once 
had loved him. : 

For her I am sure there would be no real 
happiness in a chateau at Tours with that hus- 
band’s love between her and a Chasseur Alpin. 

It was Armand Méricourt who told me the 
end of the tale when I met him a few days ago 
at Chartres. 

He held out his hand and said, “Comment ¢a 
va, mon vieux?” and then invited me to an 
aperitif. 

For some time we spoke of casual things. 
Not a word about the lady who was in both our 
minds. 
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Then abruptly he told me what I wanted 
most to know. 

‘Madame de Thilloy—you remember ?— 
went back to her Boche husband. They are 
living in Italy. He fell ill in Switzerland and 
she nursed him back to life. I think she always 
loved him, even when she hated him. Women 
are*like*that:”’ 

I remembered young Charles using that 
phrase. 

‘“‘Women are like that,” he said once, mak- 
ing me laugh. Perhaps he had learned it from 
his lieutenant. 

Armand Méricourt took another sip of his 
aperitif. 

“Tt’s a pity I didn’t kill him in the chateau at 
Vermelles,” he said in his quiet way. 

I was silent, thinking of this man’s devotion 
to Suzanne de Thilloy, and feeling sorry for 
him. 

“Or rather,” he said presently, continuing 
his thought, “‘it’s a pity he didn’t kill me. [’m 
finished—anyhow.”’ 

We spoke no more on that subject, but talked 
of the war and of the peace. The lieutenant of 
Chasseurs Alpins cursed both with very dread- 
ful oaths. 
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